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them and call it the inverse, or one inverse from the host of inverses 
of A, E, I, and 0, is quite uncalled for and foreign to the whole 
tenor and spirit of symbolism. 

I have shown that inversion is silly and illicit in real logic, and 
Dr. Schmidt shows that in symbolic logic it is a mere trifle hardly 
worth notice, and certainly not worth a distinctive name. His dis- 
cussion and mine together constitute a complete demonstration of the 
futility of inversion. The ambitious attempt to foist it upon logical 
science as a new form of immediate inference coordinate with con- 
version and obversion is doomed to failure. 

Dr. Schmidt says that my examples 8 "violate the condition 
B ± 0." This is not true of the first one on that page; and of the 
others, while it is true, it is not fatal. They are still perfectly sound 
illustrations of inversion-silliness. As inverses of E they are for- 
mally correct, and yet they are grossly absurd. Inversion itself is at 
fault, not my examples of it. Perhaps Dr. Schmidt will be so good 
as to give us some examples which are not silly. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Inversion must be tried on, and my ex- 
amples of trying it on show its abounding capacity for misfits. 

The first example (p. 67) illustrates the absurdity of proving 
immortality from mortality, and it does not violate the condition "B 
exists." Surely we mortals exist if anything does. Is there a life 
beyond? "Yes," says the inversionist ; "I can prove it. All men 
are mortal, therefore not-men are immortal." But here emerge 
those pesky "If's," "If not-men exist," "If immortals exist," and 
so forth. In a conclusion thus hampered with conditions there is 
small comfort for an anxious soul seeking proofs of immortality. 

L. E. Hicks. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Principle of Individuality and Value: The Gifford Lectures for 1911. 

B. Bosanquet. London : The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xxxvii 

+ 409. 

The tradition of idealism as a defensible and significant body of 
truth still lives in English philosophy. The present volume of Gifford 
lectures must be reckoned among the most vigorous and profound of the 
writings of that English school of idealism which counts as its leaders 
Green, the Cairds, and Bradley. Idealism is, in one sense, a tradition. 
That is to say, certain attitudes, concepts, and experiences have been 
seized upon in the history of thought, held fast to, and declared to be 
of prime importance for the interpretation of nature and of life, re- 

* This Journal, Vol. IX., page 67. 
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gardless as to what the detailed facts of experience may prove to he. It 
is because of this that, to the critic, idealism has so often seemed es- 
sentially a dogma, in the sense in which none of us approves of dogma. 
And this is why we are so often assured that idealism is foreign to the 
empirical temper of the scientific interest which, so we are also as- 
sured, is wholly at the mercy of facts of experience as the future shall 
reveal them to be. Hence, when Mr. Bosanquet says: "I do not conceal 
my belief that in the main the work has been done, and that what is now 
needed is to recall and concentrate the modern mind out of its distrac- 
tion rather than to invent wholly new theoretical conceptions " — when 
the author says this, we are tempted to say that this sort of philosophy 
has allied itself with the old dogmas and absolutisms, and is not for 
such as we. 

If, however, a system of philosophy is an interpretation of central, 
constant, and obvious characteristics of experience which are present 
from day to day and from age to age, then one may indeed have greater 
confidence in the work of previous thinkers, provided that their survey 
is based on "what man recognizes as value when his life is fullest and 
his soul at its highest stretch" (p. 3). That there are "great and simple 
facts," obvious things which " depend not on immediacy, but on centrality 
and dominance," and that the hardest philosophy consists in attempts to 
interpret such central things — this is emphasized at the outset by Mr. 
Bosanquet. " The great philosophers, it will be found, are just those 
who have succeeded in discerning the great and simple things " (p. 6). 

One will do well to keep this in mind in dealing with idealism. 
Idealism is the deliberate and philosophical expression of an attitude to 
life and experience and reality, an attitude which idealism believes to 
be rationally justifiable because of one dominant and central character- 
istic of reality. Mr. Bosanquet's lectures are in substance a commentary 
on this characteristic of experience which is so central that we may 
safely build our philosophy upon it. It is what our author well calls the 
" arduousness of reality," the impossibility of falling back upon any 
single nucleus of fact or feeling as a stable possession. To discover the 
truth of things a pilgrim's progress is necessary. Or, stated negatively, 
one may say that idealism is chiefly a warning against a too confident 
trust in immediacy. The author especially notes three types of immedi- 
acy, three orders of being which as solid immediate data are exploited by 
much contemporary thought. Radical empiricism and realism have their 
fact, mysticism and irrationalism their life, and personal idealism and 
much popular metaphysics their self. " The solid fact or object of per- 
ception; the indeterminate living or duration which defies the notional 
grasp; the isolated personality, impervious to the mind of others, seem 
all of them to mark arbitrary refuges or timid withdrawals from the 
movement of the world" (p. 13). But the central and obvious lesson of 
all experience is the way in which all these apparently solid nuclei be- 
come dissolved, share in that " nisus towards a whole, that search for 
completeness, that remoulding of a cosmos by its own yearning for total- 
ity" which constitutes the essence of life, of logic, of art, and of spon- 
taneity. 
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It is not so much this radical doctrine of flux and thorough media- 
tion which calls forth opposition to idealism as it is the idealist's identifi- 
cation of this life and movement of things with the life and movement of 
thought. On this issue more than on any other does idealism depend. 
For the realist, thought is either a replica of things or else for the neo- 
realist a purely cognitive relation in which neutral things, indifferent to 
thought, become known together. For Bergson, the irrationalist, thought 
is a more or less mechanical repetition of identical elements, remote from 
life and from real activity. For the biological pragmatist thought is but 
another name for the response of the nervous system to the environment. 
Mr. Bosanquet is at his best, and, in the opinion of the reviewer, on 
wholly solid ground when he maintains that typical instances of the 
work of thought are not to be looked for in decaying sense or in tautolog- 
ical analyses or in any region foreign to the world of active experience. 
A work of art, a great business organization, the economic life of a great 
city, the moral life of society — all of these show us what thought is. 
" The object which thought in the true sense has worked upon is not a 
relic of decaying sense, but is a living world, analogous to a perception 
of the beautiful, in which every thought determination adds fresh point 
and deeper bearing to every element of the whole" (p. 58). 

Thus far, the idealism set forth in this volume could not fairly be 
called " intellectualism." But absolute idealism has gone beyond this dis- 
trust of sheer immediacy and this confidence that the best instance of life 
and continuity and movement towards a whole is to be found in the 
work of thought. Absolute idealism has made the leap from this discov- 
ery of the " nisus towards a whole " as the central character of experience 
and the resulting rational character of a concrete universal to the well- 
known doctrines of the absolute. It is a fascinating and tempting step 
to take. But I suspect that something is likely to happen when this step 
is taken, which justifies the epithet of " intellectualism " and the feeling 
that idealism has suffered thereby. What happens seems to be that the 
very significant concepts of nisus, of activity, of end, of purpose, in short, 
the moral concepts, are threatened with extinction in absolute idealism. 

This can well be seen by a brief consideration of a topic about which 
Mr. Bosanquet has much to say. His volume contains a vigorous polemic 
against any teleology or active moral character being attributed to such 
consciousness as we are familiar with. Some difficulties which idealism 
invites by so doing can be seen by noting certain expressions used by the 
author. These expressions are strikingly similar to views about con- 
sciousness whose spirit and import are quite the opposite of idealistic. 
I quote a few of the passages referred to. " The only possible course, as 
it seems to me, is simply to accept conscious process as the essence of a 
certain kind of physical process " (p. 179). " Mind, so far as it can be in 
space, is nervous system; nervous system, focused in the nisus towards 
unity, which a standing miracle associates with it, is finite mind. . . . 
There is nothing — no part nor point — in the one that is not in the other " 
(p. 219). "Mind has nothing positive of its own but the active form of 
totality; everything positive it draws from Nature" (p. 367). "Every 
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self is the representative center of an external world" (p. 382). And be- 
cause of this it follows that "the self which experiences as well as that 
which is experienced, is content" (p. 323). Now wherein lies the differ- 
ence between such a view of consciousness as these passages suggest and 
the theory which in general can be called the biological view of conscious- 
ness? For both views, consciousness is wholly ex post facto; it expresses 
and illumines a situation which is to be defined in non-conscious terms 
as nervous system and organism responding to environment, as, in any 
ease, a fragment of external nature. For both views, consciousness is a 
spectator of achievements in which it, as something unique and active, 
has had no share. Yet Mr. Bosanquet would undoubtedly be the first to 
deny that his views about mind are similar to the biological theories advo- 
cated by pragmatists and neo-realists. He believes that he is maintain- 
ing the position that, compared with the physical and biological world of 
nervous system and environment, "mind is the more complete and su- 
perior system" (p. 218). But if indeed mind is the more complete and 
superior system, then mind does, in some sense, add something of its own. 
And if " thought is the world builder," and is the " very essence of free 
activity," if the " ultimate tendency of thought is to constitute a world," 
then the structure and activity of mind or thought are not borrowed from 
any external system, nor are they the illumination of what is merely a 
preexisting situation. It is not difficult to see the animus of the account 
of mind which Mr. Bosanquet gives. He is chiefly concerned to refute 
the concept of " naked consciousness," or the stream of life, creating de- 
terminations apart from sufficient reason." Endow consciousness with 
active agency, let it contribute anything new, let the mind-world be a 
richer world than the nature-world in some significant way, and appar- 
ently you introduce an unaccountable and capricious factor. You revive 
the animism of primitive man and the pseudo science of vitalism. Is, 
now, our choice limited to these two types of idealism, — an absolute 
idealism where the concept of mind is freed from the concepts of pur- 
pose, activity, and achievement, from the ethical concepts, and an anim- 
ism with its supernatural, active agencies and its harsh dualism? The 
English idealism represented by Bradley and our present author supposes 
that it is, and naturally chooses the former in the interests of science, 
continuity, and intelligence. The result is that idealism gives the im- 
pression of ignoring the moral consciousness and the ethical concepts. 
It is condemned as " intellectualism," and invites by way of reaction 
every variety of irrationalism and pragmatism. 

The truth would seem to be that the lesson to be learned from the 
distrust of immediacy, the " arduousness of reality," is the truth that the 
vocation of man's intelligence is a vocation of moral activity, of making 
facts everywhere transparent to reason, and if this ethical element drops 
out idealism suffers. And this moral factor inevitably will drop out un- 
less somewhere in consciousness there exists an activity which is auton- 
omous and not the illumination of an external cosmos. But this activity 
must be defined in such a way — and here we can sympathize entirely with 
the author — as not to imply the ordinary external and dualistic account 
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of consciousness which is too often given by defenders of teleology. This 
is indeed the chief task of constructive idealism — to maintain the moral 
significance of just that " arduousness of reality " which is so adequately 
dealt with by Mr. Bosanquet, and yet not to revert to the harsh dualism 
and crude externality of ordinary vitalism and interactionism. 

This criticism need not blind us to the main positive achievement and 
value of these lectures, which lie in their brilliant and vigorous vindica- 
tion of the fundamental idealistic attitude, which refuses to build upon 
any supposed solid immediate, and their vindication of the concreteness 
and life of thought. 

George P. Adams. 
Harvard University. 

La Philosophie de William James. Th. Flournoy. Paris : Saint-Blaise. 
1911. Pp. 219. 

The mind and heart of the author are equally engaged in the composi- 
tion of this enthusiastic labor of love. No one could understand James 
better, nor expound his philosophy more ably. The early pages of per- 
sonal portraiture will interest students and admirers of the philosopher 
as much as the more exegetical part. These pages throw valuable light 
on the philosophy because this is an expression, not merely of the intellect, 
but of the mind, the whole character, of the philosopher. The portrait is 
a wonderful harmony of scientist, artist, moralist, lover of his race. We 
comprehend the dominant note of seriousness in his character in the light 
of his parentage and childhood influences. Four convictions became the 
foundation of his character : human freedom, the final reality of evil, the 
existence of God and the possibility of the salvation of the world, the 
absolute triumph of good over evil, through the cooperation of man with 
God. 

James's scientific genius received its first great awakening under the 
influence of Agassiz, and from him James learned reverence for fact, con- 
crete and particular. " The hours I spent with Agassiz so taught me the 
difference between all possible abstractionists and all livers in the light of 
the world's concrete fulness that I have never been able to forget it." 

Whether or not a true philosophy can be a system of doctrine (which 
such anti-intellectualists as James and Bergson deny), the remarkable 
excellence and value of this book seem to me to consist in its application 
of the philosopher's "vision" to a consistent interpretation of all sorts 
of aspects and departments of experience, expressing them luminously in 
terms of its own comprehensive principle. What is this vision? It is 
not, of course, the rejection of monism or absolutism. Much philosophy 
that James condemns as " intellectualistic " is pluralistic. It is not even 
his pragmatism. This is an ethical disposition more than a philosophical 
generalization. James's vision, says Professor Flournoy, is his radical 
empiricism. James thinks empiricists have not pushed their method to 
its proper limit, and have consequently fallen, like the rationalists, into 
vicious abstractionism. " All that is experienced is real ; all that is real 
is experienced" — this formulates the doctrine, though the philosopher 



